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7««b Pnfritltn tf tkt Bd/mit M^iuiU' 

•N THB USE OP ITALICS, CAPITALS, &C. 
fN COMPOSITION. 

** A pretty kind of amniement I hare 
been engaged in; commai, semicoloat. 
Italics, and capitals, to make nonsense 
more pompous, and furbelow bad poetry 
with good ptiatiag." 

M. Prkr M « letttr to Bern Smi/i. 

'THESE words were written by 
Prior, while engaged in prepar- 
iDg for the press, an ediiion of bis 
poems. Prose writers, as well as 
poets, place no little stress on the va- 
rious helps and graces of style, so 
pleasantly alluded to in the above 
extract. As to " commas and semi- 
colons," those useful appendages of 
modern writing ; a commun know- 
ledge of grammar will sufficiently 
direct the use of them. The pro- 
per use of Italics, is an object an- 
doubiedly of inferior importance, 
and as I conceive rather matter of 
taste, than of judgment or under- 
standing. 1 shall here oOer a lew 
remarks upon it, which I shall be 
very willing lo have improved, illus- 
trated or corrected, by the corres- 
pondents uf the Maguzine. 

Italics ill writing may be regarded 
as analogous to empliasis in recita- 
tion. Each of these marks on writ- 
ten and spoken language, have the 
same general object, namely, to point 
out certain words or phrases to the 
more particular atteniiun of the read- 
er or bearer. We are not, however, 
so far to confound these two dis- 
tinctives of language, as to suppose 
<ach corresponding to the other, in 



the detail ; so that, what is printed 
in Italics, should be pronounced in* 
variably with emphasis, and vie* 
versa, that what is emphatical in 
correct recitation, ought to be mark- 
ed, when printed, by Italic letters. 
The least attention to the manaer, 
in which a judicious reader pronoun- 
ces a well written composition, will 
show this clearly enough. However, 
as in reading, to mark all or nearly 
all the words of a sentence, by a 
strong emphatical tone, would argtie 
extreme want of judgment, and mis- 
lead or disgust the hearer, so a fre* 
qoent and injudicious use of Italics 
and capitals may frequently mislead, 
and is always disgusting; nor do I 
know any thing that more evinces 
the bad taste, or the feeble genius 
of a writer. Moreover, this perpe. 
toal chtmgii^ of the letter is a con^ 
stant trespass on the reader's atten* 
tiun. He is continually reminded 
of something very strong, very su- 
blime or beautiful, which there is 
danger he might aot find without a 
finger-post ! The effort to bestow 
due attention upon each of these in- 
viting objects, fatigues sometimes 
and distresses the attentive reader ; 
and if be meets these marks of ditt 
tinctiou where they ought not to be, 
he is farther tempted to suspect for 
bad taste, atVectation or ignorance, 
the writer that pretends to instruct 
bim. 

[t is quite a mistake to suppose, 
that pieces of wit and humour Vc 
quire a sprinkhng of Italic words and 
phrases; since writers the most re- 
markably for those qualities, mak« 
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little or no use of soi-h eoibeilish- 
ilients. It is enough to name here 
Swift and Addisiin. Indeed, it is 
plain that in every species of writ- 
ing, the strength amd beauty of style, 
should appear in the word^ them- 
selves, not in the Hind <>t type in 
which they are ptintrd. if this plain 
truism were kept in mind, by our 
pamphlet and newspaper writers, 
they might be led to doubt the ne- 
cessity, and even the propriety, of 
that copious intermixture of Italics 
and capital letters, which many of 
them are wont to indulge in. They 
might leave some good thing to be 
discovered. For, surely it is affront- 
ing (o a reader's senses and judgr 
ment, to call upon him, in every 
half sentence, to admire and remark 
particularly, such and such parts of 
what is written, as if he had him- 
self no faculty of discriminaiion, I 
especially allude here to some ne'vs- 
paper writers, who ptit into Italics 
pvery phf^^e and word, whiphthey 
coitsidrr strong, or happy, or apr 
propriatt ! Thai) this, I do not 
know any thing rooit- oH'piisive to 
the tasle of a reader; who cannot be 
trusleil (it seems) to remark himself 
the propriety of the laiiuafje; but 
niusl be waiot:(l by the writer wheii 
any nt the words he uses are re- 
markable for being — -ju»t what ihi-y 
ought to be ! Sotb si-lt-blaaoning 
as this, is a greater weakness thap 
lau^hinii at one's own jf^t. 

A still nioreinexcn^abie weakness 
is, wheu these maiks <)re used as a 
cover for poverty of language, or a 
passport for some incorrect or ill- 
chosen expression. I have noticed 
writers who sometimes take a fancy 
to vulgar or slang words ; and that 
the vulgarity of these, may not be 
charged upon themselves, and at 
the same time, they may have cred- 
it for all their pointedness, ibey get 
them set in Jtaiics. I could multi- 
ply iu«tance8 where the " True art of 



sinking," is exerted in prose, with 
tlie most srrupalous fidelity, and 
(under favour of the Italic types) 
theTeader is [ireseiited with real ge- 
Djpne " bathos," as so much wit,humT 
our or vivacity. How vain the re- 
lief of italics or dashes, when mean 
language is adnptfd by a writer, 
and applied to a subject of dignity 
and impurtancje. It is a diQerent 
case, where the subject justifies the 
introduction of familiar terms and 
pf the language of low life. la 
works professedly descriptive of char- 
acters among the peasantry, where 
of course a picture of their man- 
ners and habits becomes a neces- 
sary part, a recitiil of their conver- 
sation and language is naturally ex- 
pected. In this, who has succeed- 
ed better than our own Edgswokth ) 
who yet in describing the manners 
of her humblest countrymen, is her- 
self still dignified ! 'iVIy animad* 
versions could not, in aijy point of 
view, have reference to such cases, 
I allude tq the practice of some 
political writers, who, in their own 
proper character, and on their own 
subject, love to debase their style 
with vulgarisms aiid mean epithets, 
where correct and decent language 
would answer every purpose of 
p<Tsuading and pleasing infinitely 
better. This disfiguriug of theif 
compositions rshibits the style a 
mere caricature, devoid alike of form, 
expression or consistency. 

How various the uses and abases 
of Italic and capital letters ! When 
I look on the page of certain periodi- 
cal publications, and see the stripes 
of those important signals that mark 
the composition, I promise to my- 
self an animated and eloquent dis- 
cussion of some interesting qoestion. 
" Quid dignum tanto?** Alas! on 
going into the article, I am carried 
away in the second sentence, cleaa 
off' the subject atinounced in th« 
title, which till* was pr«fixcd ^ 
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chance* beidg getierally borrowed. 
As one advar\ces over strong painted 
phrases and LorxY e|>uhets; the real 
" subjecl:" is so»n not «'a<iiy ascer- 
taineil, and shifvs curitintially. For 
the (acts of the case, yoa are pre- 
•entfid with altusioih,ianueitdoesCin 
Ii«Ucr,) suppoiition>-, ass<iinplions ; 
fur arfrtunent, you ha*e strong >le 
olaination, "aisertions en I'dir," 
biich souiiiling names aad the say- 
ings of great men repeated tor the 
thoosand and first time. Yhe style, 
m Tapid> dilated plkrasuolagy sjiic- 
•d with vulgarisms and <%at. in 
tke mean time, iest you Iok sii;kt 
ol' the original sub|ec-t, yuu hare the 
title takea do^vii from the nead, 
aiKk posted with so^ne cuniiieuiial 
phraaes at coiivenitfnt disiance.i «i< 
tber in 4^ Italics, or BOLU capitals, 
US the ca«e may demand. Such is the 
ntbstaaceof the article. And thus. 
Without gaioiiigone plainly tutd, use- 
ful tact, ormeettng one convincing 
argoineBt, without obtaining a sin* 
gle new idea worth remembering, 
jrott ire carried through to the end, 
by the machinery of Italic types and 
eloqtlent dashes; leaving yoa «o much 
the worse than when you began, as 
simple igiioraiKe is lest pernicious 
tliao error and cunfu.'«inn. It now ap- 
pears the Italies were cliietiy eef 
viceabte, io itiat they kept up the 
visible connexion ol the whole ar' 
tide with its title and with iiself, 
and gave a forced expressnui tu a 
false and momentary eottiU'iiaKm. 

An excessive use of Italics is ei- 
ther the indication of a false taste, 
or the ettbrt of a weak and imbecile 
gen i OS. 

Having adverted to newspaper 
Writers, I beg itot be understouiKl as 
condemning tbediispldy by capital let- 
ters of some interesting piece of news. 
These notices are satisfactory tu liie 
reader. But your newspaper lo.k 
have sometimes a trick oi inti rUrd- 
iiig their own heavy dissertations 



with those siorns of importance, 
which perpetually recur in their 
column', and seem to call in a per- 
emptory munner fur notice and ad' 
miration, where on inspection yaii 
will find nothing extranrdinnry. 

Yet a proper and jndiciati.4 em* 
ploymeiit of italic and capitals, addfi 
grace and a reaJ improvement to 
composition. The admira,ble Miss 
Edgewortb, whose language is as 
pure and expressive, as her descrip- 
tions are faithful and interesting, 
carritf:« the same exact propriety in> 
to the inferior details of composition; 
even to tUe regulation of her Italics. 
With her, these marks arc neyer in- 
expre.ssive or useless. They ai- 
w.iyii accompany some elegant re- 
ference to history, laiigv^^r »it 
science, some: pleasing turn of wit, 
or bumoiKOus aliusion, soiuie a<;(ee-' 
able or fashionable quaiiilness of ex- 
pressioii^ peculiar tii one class, of iif«, 
some very empbaiical wonl or phrase, 
some expression descriptive of na- 
tional, or family, or prufeasioaal, or 
individual character ; they always 
hint to you soroelhinz new, or they 
remind you pleasiitgly of something 
yoo have known before. How ap> 
propriate and suitable the style of 
this author; how varied to charac- 
ters ; how sustained in dignity [ 
how worthy "the cause of good sense 
and virtuf," which she so etFectii« 
ally promotes ! If any of the writ- 
ers to whom I alluded, could be sup* 
posed gifted with the clear and ex- 
pressive language that mark the 
conipositioiisof MissUdgeworth, how 
many choice terms, epithets and 
phrases, would be slieued off in all 
the brilliancy ol- the .italic custumef 
But 1 have made a supposiiiun that 
cannot be admitted; fur, where a 
writer reasons weli, and utes lan- 
guage perleclly.appropriate, (JOOO 
SENSE,* that es.>eutial to correct 

'Scribeadi r«cte SAP£R£ est priucipiuia 
•t tons. X*r. Alt Puticm, 
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compotition will reaHily suggest the 
minor details of the printing office. 
It i« obvionit that the mark* we 
■re considering cannot confer <^ 
themselvci either strength or grace 
to composition, and that they shouW 
not appear where there is not gome- 
tbiDg remarkable, either in tb« 
langoage or sentiment. I think it 
might be fairly given as a role that 
«ny original expression, observation 
or argument, ought not (however 
worthy it may appear to him) to be 
put forward in Italics by the author 
himself: because such blazoning is 
self-praise, and a call for admira- 
tion. The case is different where a 
writer quotes the work of another 
for some particular purpose, and is 
enxloos to exhibit his author in a 
striking manner. But when the 
writer marks his own best language 
and arguments, because be considers 
the former strong and expressive, 
and the latter peculiarly convincing; 
he becomes his own ' commentator, 
and what is worse his own panegy- 
rist. 

Yet there are cases where a writer 
may, with good effect, distinguish by 
Italics bis own words. For instance, 
in stating a proposition to be proved, 
or a conclusion drawn, in affirming, 
denying or repeating pointedly, in 
BtatiDg briefly gome plain and im- 
portant fact, ortru'h, which your 
adversary overlooks; any thing on 
which a controversy binges, or that 
otherwise demands particular atten- 
tion : wherever, in a word, the tJse 
of them goa not to exhibit the 
Writer himself, but to explain, sim- 
plify or enfprce his positions, in such 
cases the Italic marks may be not 
only agreeable, but useful to the 
reader. But to mark an epithet or 
a phrase of one's own, by Italic*, 
merely because it is appropriate, is 
quite inexcusable. Au appropriate 
expression, is not thertforc cmpbati- 
eal { and the idea it expresses is of- 



ten very unimportant. Neither i* 
there any pariicolar ^roce in correct 
and appropriate language, and if 
there were, it does flot belong to the 
author himself, to point it out to ob- 
servation. 

I consider tKat the language of 
which an author may point out the 
beauties, must be in some sense 
borrowed. Those borrowed graces 
of expressitm, which are made mure 
observable by bein<j marked with 
Italics, may be drawn from various 
Sources ; from foreign languages, 
from a different dialect, or fasbioo- 
able mode of speech ; sometimes 
they are technicalg from the learned 
professions, or the style of official 
station, "parce detorta"* allusions to 
facts of history, authentic biography, 
anecdotes in public, fashionable, 
oi; common life ; terms appositely 
and discreetly applied from sciences, 
or the fine arts, expressions illustra- 
tive of the speaker's character, all of 
which present agreeable pictures to 
the mind, or recal a succession of 
interesting recollections and associa- 
tions. These will be taken in by 
the mind's-eye with greater facility 
and effect, if their distaut source be 
intimated, and the author's departure 
from ordinary style announced to 
the reader. This purpose is answer- 
ed by marking with a difierent let- 
ter the adopted words or phrases. 

I shall here conclude this paper,; 
which indeed has lengthened much 
beyond my expectations on com- 
mencing it. Some readers will pro- 
bably think I have gaid a great deal 
more " about" this subject, than be- 
longs tu it of right, while the sim- 
ple qutttion has received very little 
illustration by all that has been writ- 
ten. I am not now prepared to ob- 
viate these difficulties. I shall on- 
ly observe here, that as I consider 
the good use or abuse of Italics in 

* Arg PactiM. 
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eomp<Mition« to be always combined 
with far greater perfections or faults 
of style, I coald not treat of ihase 
marks abstractedly, to any ustful or 
practical purpose. Whoever ie» 
forms himself thoroughly from these 
niaor faults, will have first correct- 
ed other more serious and deei^er- 
lakl vices of composition. C— — s. 

7* th Pnfritttrt tf tht Btlfatt Magamt. 



Gentlemen, 

IF yoa think the following ques- 
tion, and an answer to it, 
worthy a place in your useful Mag- 
azine, you will oblige a constant 
reader by giving thern a corner. 

Question. If the apostles and 
fathers, councils and popes, synods 
and assemblies, appear agreed on 
any one article ai faith; but it Je- 
sus and reason appear agreed on the 
same article of faith, contrary to 
the former, whether should 1 en- 
deavour to agree in opinion with 
the apostles and fathers, councils 
and popes, synods and assemblies, 
or with Jesus and reason ? 

Socrates the Younger. 
GiaiU's Causeway, May ith, 1813. 

Answer. In the first part of your 
question, the opinions of the a- 
postles and fa'bers, councils and 
popes, synods and assemblies, seem 
to be set in opposition to Jejus and 
reason; now were you to ask, 
which of these authorities I would 
prefer, it would cenainly be the 
latter, because all these descriptions 
of persons profess to-be Ciiristiaiis, 
or followers of Jesus, and of course, 
any thing in their doctrine, or o- 
piaions obvioas and contrary to him 
they profess to follow, would be 
both unreasonable and absurd. I 
am glad to see you combining Je- 
sus and reason ; and I am well con- 



vinced, you would find on impartial 
and cool reflection, pardon these ex- 
pressions, that the religion of Jesus 
and his service, is altogether rea- 
sonable, and the best calculated for 
tt^e actual condition of men. But 
we must confess that on this sub- 
ject of religion, as well as must 
others, men have widely diifereJ in 
opinion, and it is no wonder they 
should, so long as religion is no 
more than an opinion, that is our 
system of tenets in the understand- 
ing; as every one views this sub- 
ject as they do every otbei object 
of opinion, through the medium of 
prejudice, education, and pre-con- 
ceived impressions. You ask whe- 
ther you should eudtavour to agree 
in opinion with the former or the 
latter, I have already stated of bow 
little value opinion is, which we 
thus endeavour to form, and bow 
liable we are to be mistaken in tann- 
ing an opinion even oh this impor- 
tant subject. It is certainly praise- 
worthy to endeavour well, but the 
weakness, the darkness and wicked- 
ness of the human heart, blinds 
and perverts the beit powers of the 
mind, so that we often hnd intinite 
difficulty in discovering aud ascer- 
taining truth, which is proved by 
the many divers authorities above 
noticed ; which, as they all liiii'er, 
more or less, so they cannot all be 
true : where then shall we find 
truth, that sure anchor of the mind, 
or what is that reasonable reiigion 
of Jesus, to which you seem tu ad- 
vert ? I would sa) , it is nut any 
set of opinions whatsoever, which, for 
the above reasons, have no sure 
foundation, but are as various al- 
most as the views and tempers of 
mankind ; but it must be, and is a 
living principle in the heart, con- 
straining us to a belief and practice, 
conformable to the known will of 
God, and beneficial to ourselves 
and othera, teaching as, that d«ay> 



